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TWO BIBLICAL ATTITUDES TOWARD RICHES: 
JAMES 5:1-6; MATT. 19:23-26 



PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 

Northampton, Mass. 



In the sacred books of the various religions there is to be found no 
parallel to the vigorous, biting, wholesale denunciation of the rich 
which appears in certain books of the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures. This proceeds, not from any love of poverty and aversion to 
riches — these books are not ascetic, as certain Buddhist and Jainist 
books are — but from the hatred of the rich. There is no use in 
blinking the facts. Those who demand a literal ''biblical warrant" 
for beliefs and actions can find it in abundance for the savage denun- 
ciation of the rich. Few things are more firmly grounded in Scripture 
than this. Modern socialistic journalism is not more sweeping in its 
condemnation of capitalists than were the earliest and strongest 
Hebrew prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Micah. 

In the New Testament this condemnation is rarer, but there is one 
passage quite in the spirit of the old prophets. It is James 5 : 1-6. 

The author passes into his subject by a natural transition. At 
4: 13-17 is a warning against the folly of confidence in the future. It 
is directed against self-confident, money-making tradesmen. It lacks 
the bitter, personal sharpness of 5 : 1-6. Then, having dealt with 
traders seeking gain, he turns to those who have already obtained 
wealth. They seem, however, to have been, not traders, but land- 
owners, who have gained wealth by grinding the faces of their laborers. 
Evidently local conditions in a situation which we cannot now recover 
lie behind this passage. Were the denunciation more vague, one 
would suspect a reflection of the early Old Testament prophets, where 
the rich men denounced are always landowners; but the condemna- 
tion seems too personal for a mere literary basis. The arrogance of 
wealth and luxury must have flaunted itself before the eyes of the 
man who wrote this. Were the rich oppressors Christian believers ? 
Elsewhere in this tractate the implication seems to be that the people 
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of God were the poor and lowly, and their oppressors were the rich 
(2:5, 6). Yet here the rich are directly addressed. It is easy to 
account for this singular combination if James may be regarded as a 
Jewish homily edited for Christian uses. 

Two things impress us in reading this passage. The first is the 
assumption that riches involve wickedness. The same assumption is 
frequently made in the Old Testament, in spite of the common thought 
that material goods are the gift of God. The assumption grew out of 
the actual experience of men. It is not an a priori premise but an a 
posteriori conclusion. The rich of the times were seen to get and use 
their money and power oppressively. Does this writer imply that 
great riches cannot be gathered without fraud? No, neither that 
nor its opposite. He is not generalizing. He is stating things as he 
sees them. He charges the rich men whom he knows with two 
things: (1) They get money by fraud; (2) they spend it selfishly 
(vss. 4, 5). Such fraudulent gain and selfish luxury result in murder 
— and murder of the righteous (vs. 6). It is as though they as judges 
had condemned the righteous to death. And the righteous man is 
not resisting them. He has reaped their fields, made their money, and 
then their fraud and luxury kill him. It is a black indictment, 
savagely drawn. Am I right in saying that no man in modern times 
is more savage ? 

Wherein does the biblical warrant for the denunciation of the rich 
lie in this passage, if a warrant is wanted ? It lies in conditions like 
those which the author sees — wealth fraudulently gained and selfishly 
spent. The question is simply one of fact. Do the rich men whom 
we feel like denouncing fulfil one or both of these conditions? If 
they do, then we have biblical warrant for their denunciation, if we 
must denounce. There is one caution, however, which circumstances 
force upon the modern world. This writer seems to denounce the 
rich as a class; but when he begins to specify landowners we realize 
that he has in mind certain individuals whose business relations he 
knows. Now the larger the field the more unsafe are generaliza- 
tions. So extensive and so complicated is the field of wealth in the 
modern world that it is very difficult to convey to others, by any 
generalization regarding its moral quality, a correct idea, even if one 
could be reasonably sure — which he cannot — that his generalization 
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is itself correct. What then is the denunciation which an exegesis 
would allow to be like that of James ? It is the denunciation which 
says, " You men who make and spend money in such and such ways, 
when you use your wealth to get the better of other men, you are 
thieves; when you spend it for your own pleasure, even if in palaces 
and art treasures, you are debauchees, and in both you are murderers. 
The unresisting die that you may wield your money-power." 

The second thing which impresses the reader is the threat that is 
made. The whole passage is written in the light of the expectation 
of the Messiah's speedy coming. Miseries are coming upon the rich. 
This day, in which they are laying up their treasures, is already the 
last day. Already their possessions are rotting. This last word is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. It is in LXX — Job 
33:21; Ps. 37:6 (Eng. 38:5). Their rich garments are moth eaten, 
their silver and gold is rusted, and that rust is eating into their flesh. 
This is a thoroughly eastern phrase — -to eat a man's flesh; only it is 
usually used of the oppressor eating the oppressed. See the figure 
savagely expanded in Mic. 3:2, 3. So the oriental talks to this day 
of the tax-gatherer or the official who "eats him up." Then follows 
the phrase which shows on what the writer's thought is centered, 
"You have hoarded up your treasure in the last days." This 
emphasizes the supreme folly of the rich, and so adds another sting 
to the denunciation, as, in vs. 8, it adds another inducement to 
patience on the part of the suffering. 

The epistles are full of warnings and exhortations based on the 
sure expectation of the speedy coming of the messianic judgment. It 
must have been a powerful motive. The present day has nothing 
that will quite take its place in spectacular impressiveness. It is not 
equaled by the threat of the public condemnation of a growing 
ethical conscience, nor even by the fear of a social revolution. In the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, the judgment after death took its place, 
but that can hardly be said of the present. When the belief in the 
early approach of a messianic time died away, the church lost a tre- 
mendously forceful appeal for which it has never yet recovered a sub- 
stitute. It is a problem for the leaders of religion and social ethics 
whether they can help to inspire a social sense so acute that the hope 
of a renewed society and the fear of an enlightened public conscience 
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will have the effect which this mistaken hope did in the early church. 
In spectacular effect, the threat of a social revolution doubtless comes 
nearer to the picture of the messianic judgment in the early church; 
but to use that is to play with fire. The Christian messianic hope 
grew out of Jewish apocalypse, and all that school of thought tended 
to political quietism. "Keep still," it said. "Be patient. Jehovah 
will interpose miraculously in his own time. You can do nothing. 
Trust Jehovah." James expressed this apocalyptic quietism in the 
next section, and begins, "Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the 
coming of the Lord. " Social revolution is more akin to zealotism, 
which filled Jerusalem with blood. Now whether zealotism has its 
use or not, the New Testament never sanctions an appeal to it, nor 
any conscious incitement toward it. Nor does the above statement 
minimize the Christian duty of righting every wrong upon which the 
citizen can wisely and legitimately lay his hand. He must always 
recognize that there are, unhappily, wrongs which it is either unwise 
or unlawful for him to attack. Here is the place for apocalyptic 
quietism, which means holding to the right and trusting God. 

A Christian of the present day, however, does not regard "biblical 
warrant" as the last word on any topic, especially on any topic in 
Christian ethics. He is not satisfied until he has found how the 
spirit of Jesus deals with the subject. He recognizes that the 
Old Testament often, and the New Testament occasionally, does 
not perfectly reflect the spirit of Jesus. When, therefore, he finds 
a passage like this in James reflecting clearly Old Testament ideals, 
but not duplicated elsewhere in the New, he will be all the more 
anxious to compare it with the attitude of Jesus before making it a 
model of present-day action. 

Let us bring this passage to the test of the spirit of Jesus. 
One notes that, in so far as this is a denunciation of rich men, it has 
no parallel in the words of Jesus. Our Lord has no attitude toward 
rich men as a class. As well talk of an attitude toward men with blue 
eyes. But he did have an attitude toward riches; not the " wealth " 
of the economist; the abstract power of accumulated and transferable 
capital, but riches as related to the moral character of men. After 
all, his attitude is always as personal in the judgments it implies as is 
that of James. Jesus' attitude toward riches may be stated in two 
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propositions: (i) Riches are to be used for the kingdom of God — the 
stewardship of wealth ; (2) riches are dangerous to those who would 
enter the kingdom of God — the temptations of wealth. The first 
of these is beginning to come into public consciousness. The last is 
not taken seriously by the Christian public, and yet it is that which 
called forth Christ's most explicit utterances regarding riches. While 
Luke is "the gospel of the poor," the strongest and fullest utterances 
of Jesus on the subject is Matt. 19:23-26.' It is interesting to note 
that, as in James, personal relationship and not abstract principle 
stands behind the utterance. Only there is this great difference, that 
here the rich man was loved and there the men were hated. The occa- 
sion of these sayings of Jesus was the incident of the rich young man 
whom Jesus loved. He was sorry not to follow Jesus, but he really 
could not give up his wealth (Matt. 19:16-22). This occasions the 
statement of Jesus' general observation regarding the effect of riches 
on character. His generalization amounts to this: It is practically 
impossible for a rich man to be a member of the kingdom of God. 2 
The illustration of the camel and the needle's eye is an illustration 
of the impossible, perhaps a proverb. The once popular explanation 
of the needle's eye as a little city gate has no known ancient usage to 
sustain it. Not in this illustration lies the saving clause. Jesus gives it 
in his next saying: "With God even this is possible. " That is, a rich 
man who has the spirit of the kingdom of God is a moral miracle. That 
is the result of Jesus' observation of the effect of riches on character. 
It would have been difficult for him to put his sense of the extreme 
danger of riches in stronger terms. There is no savage denunciation 
here. There is something very much more serious than the rage of 
denunciation. It is the simple statement of a sad fact in human life 
as he saw it. The statement is based not on any social or economic 
environment, but on fundamental elements in character; and char- 

1 Other passages are Luke 6:20; Matt. 6:19; Luke 18:22; I4 : 33- 

2 The parallel passage in Mark 10: 24 gives an additional saying with two readings, 
"Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God." So S II A and others. 
Most manuscripts and versions insert "for those trusting in riches," as in the English 
version. Westcott and Hort, Nestle and other modern editors print the shorter text. 
The insertion was perhaps an attempt to explain a difficult saying. Using the shorter 
reading, Jesus' meaning is, "It is hard for any one to enter the kingdom (vs. 24). For 
a rich man, it is, humanly speaking, impossible" (vs. 25). 
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acter is the same now as then. Riches need not even be great to pro- 
duce these results. Is there any one thing in society today which 
tempts men so effectually to lives of self-seeking, to narrowness-, to 
silly pride, to contempt for others, to the loss of all that constitutes 
the spirit of Jesus as does riches ? It blinds men to moral standards. 
It sets up a division in life, so that a man may be religious in his private 
life and a trickster in business at the same time. It creates the situa- 
tion in which serious men can seriously assert that the attempts of the 
national executive to enforce the eighth commandment are an unwar- 
ranted interference with business. Its very catchwords are contrary 
to the spirit of Jesus — "Business is business;" "You must look out 
for No. 1." No occupation in life open to respectable men is so sur- 
rounded by moral dangers as is the occupation of making money. 
This passage is Jesus' warning of the danger. And yet, because 
money is power, because it is possible to do good with money, we 
encourage men to seek it and rejoice when those in whom we are 
interested get it. Now to reject a thing simply because it contains 
temptations savors of asceticism, and this age is not ascetic. But to 
grasp at a thing with avidity and give no heed to its moral dangers is 
the height of foolishness. And in this case, in the face of Jesus' strong 
statement of the temptations of riches, it is glaringly anti-Christian. 

Christian students of the history of Buddhism never fail to note 
that modern Buddhists hold beliefs which are contradictory to the 
tenets of Buddha himself. They commonly look on this fact as mark- 
ing a defect, and as a proof that Buddhism cannot be regarded as an 
ideal religion. It is open to the Buddhist to retort with a tu quoque. 
The practical impression given to youth about the proper attitude 
toward riches, and, in addition, the minimizing, or more often ignoring, 
of Christ's peculiarly vigorous statements about its temptations, 
amount to a contradiction of his teaching. The problem for the Chris- 
tian preacher and teacher is, how can Christian society recover the 
correct Christian attitude toward riches ? 



